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Editorial 


Ir is known that the Library Association Council has devoted watchful care to the position 
of libraries in the event of war. As we write, the international situation is as dark as it has 
been at any time since 1919, and many have that calm, cold feeling that there is nothing 
to do but to tighten our belts and stand against the onslaught. Even if that is still avoided, 
as all who listened to Lord Halifax trust it may be, there should be active proteétion of the 
library service which is one of those things which might so easily go under in a time of Stress. 
The Library Association has done well in submitting to Government that experience in the 
last war proved the value of libraries for information and as a factor in the morale of the 
people ; that their services should, so far as possible, be maintained even during hostilities ; 
that there would be need of library provision for people, and especially for children, 
“ evacuated ” to areas where the existing library provision might often be inadequate ; and 
that library buildings should not be used for purposes for which they are unsuitable, seeing 
that there will be many halls, schools and other buildings that would be better for food- 


control, recruiting and so on. 
* + * * * + 


\t the same time the Association recognizes that there are services which acquire first- 
rate importance in war, such as food-control and registration, for which the indexing and 
organizing experience of librarians specially fits them, and it has been urged that librarians 
should carry out these, so far as is possible, without interfering with the maintenance of an 
adequate library service. It may be objected by those who have experience behind them 
that if a library building is used at all for food-control, little else will be possible in it. This 
time, however, we are prepared for food-control. In 1914 we had no dream of its necessity 
until von Tirpitz’s unrestri€ted submarine campaign. So the conditions may be different. 

* * * * * * 


\t Liverpool the Annual Meeting, especially those members of it who were not librarians, 
was emphatic enough. It claimed that libraries were essential and not merely desirable and 
asked that demands should be made that they be allowed, and be expected, to carry on their 


own work in the event of war. 
+ * * * * + 


In any case the good work of the Association has resulted in a sympathetic declaration 
of agreement from the Board of Education ; and, what may convince local authorities more 
readily, Sir John Anderson has written a long letter which practically endorses the main 
submissions of the Association. With these documents, which are in the hands of local 
authorities already, we have hopes that the predatory ta¢tics of some of those who have 
momentary power may be held in leash and we may be allowed to continue our work against 
the efforts of those who imagine they defend civilization but curtailing its most obvious 
manifestation. 

How far libraries have to go to establish their importance is shown most poignantly 
by the appointment of a new “ Librarian ” of Congress. Since it was known that Dr. Herbert 
Putnam, one of the greatest of librarians, was retiring from his office, the most prominent 
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American librarians had formed a committee of experts willing to help the President with 
any information he might need in filling this most important world-library post. We hear 
that Mr. Roosevelt not only did not use it, but refused to allow its access to himself even 
through his secretary. The post, every librarian knows, is one demanding a thorough equip- 
ment in library technique, administrative experience in libraries and much business and 
literary experience. President Roosevelt has bestowed this post, which in the merest fairness 
belonged to a librarian, upon Mr. Archibald McLeish, a poet faintly known here as the 
writer of Conquistador, and a dramatist whose Panic is said to be “ significant,” to quote the 
slang of the moderns. A graduate, and a lawyer, he left law for literature and edited Fortune 
Magazine,and is now “curator of the Neimann Foundation for Journalists at Harvard.” No one 
would wish Mr. McLeish other than well ; he may have ignorantly taken ona post for which 
he has had no special training or experience, but one does feel that the President’s assertion 
that he would be “ known as a gentleman and scholar,” true as it may be, is in its implica- 
tions an insult to the librarians of America, and that the appointment is a slight to the whole 
of our profession. In this undeserved slighting, those who have worked so long and so 
assiduously for American librarianship will receive sympathy from all their colleagues. 


* * * * * * 


Differences in library areas and their organization as regions for library purposes are 
well worthy of continuous study, because while we have certain basic humanities, the 
practical book demands of different districts vary greatly. There is no doubt that in these 
days much more attention should be focussed upon the book-needs in many other things 
than literature, poetry, travel and memoirs—/.e., in the finer flowers of writing ; because 
men need education, information, inspiration, and this comes not only from such subjects 
as we have named. Many of us realize that the immense force of libraries to inform and 
to direét the public mind and its necessity in any democracy which is to last have not yet 
been put before the public in terms of modern days. Mr. Duncan Gray does not cover all 
this field, but his article is one that deserves study as verging upon it. 

* * « * * * 


Pleasant mention of the assistance librarians give to authors is becoming more usual 
than it was formerly. We have seen the names recently of Mr. R. J. Gordon and of Mr. 
James Ross in connection with help given in their respective libraries. The latest is a similar 
reference to Mr. Berwick Sayers, and this comes in a book on law. We mention it, as it 
appears, from the preface by Lord Macmillan, to be on an unexplored subject. It is A. 
Farnsworth’s The Residence and Domicile of Corporations, and has just come from Butterworth’s, 
and such libraries as have a law seétion should get it. 

We have had pleasant visitors to England this year in spite of wars and rumours of them. 
\mongst them have been Mr. Harrison Craver of the Engineering Societies’ Library of New 
York and a former President of the A.L.A., who with Mrs. Craver has been welcomed at 
Chaucer House. Our readers know that Dr. Lomer of McGill University is here, as well as 
Miss Symons, who lectures there on cataloguing and classification, and they have met Mr. 
C. R. Sanderson, of Toronto, who finds a welcome home again always awaiting him. A few 
librarians are expected from Holland and we have had a charming member of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale staff working at library information services here for use in France. All this has 
been very agreeable and we hope the exchange of visits will become more and more the 
habit of librarians. 

* + 7 * * * 

Our young readers who have not disposed of all their holidays, or if they are unusually 
fortunate are able to get separate leave for it, may well consider the advantages of the 
\ugust School of Librarianship which, under the auspices of the L.A.,is held at Birmingham 
by the University and the Public Libraries in co-operation. Every year this has given an 
admirable course which acts either as a spur to the exams. or as a refresher. 

The organizers, secretaries, lecturers and teachers all give their services, and the happy 
family spirit which Birmingham somehow, but most enviably, radiates should be known and 
felt by all. 
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Experiences in Contrasting Library Areas! 
By Duncan Gray (City Librarian, Nottingham). 


Tue London Librarian can usually conceive little if any difference between the praétice of 
Librarianship in London and elsewhere, excepting differences associated with size of library 
or anything of a specialist nature. The provincial public librarian conceives little if any 
difference between his own work and that of his colleagues in London, but is inclined to 
puzzle over the necessity for having in so compaét an urban area so many different governing 
bodies and separate stafls. He has great difficulty in grasping the nature of the parts played 
by (a) the London County Council, (6) the Metropolitan Borough Councils, (¢) the Metro- 
politan Cities, (7) the Boroughs and Urban Distriéts within the area of the Metropolis which 
are not Metropolitan Boroughs. The County Librarian may (perhaps does) wonder why the 
London County Council through its Education Committee does not unify a system so 
apparently chaotic. 

Speculation on the part of the provincial librarian does not stop there. He wonders 
why there should be Borough Reference Libraries when there is the British Museum; why 
there is a National Science Library which apparently has no contaé with the British Museum— 
and if a Science Library why not an Arts Library? as counterpoise—and indeed, why stop 
there ; why not have a special national library for each academic faculty. He also wonders 
what effect the existence in one comparatively restricted area of all the hundreds of libraries 
listed in Rye’s “ London Libraries’? has on the subje& of municipal public libraries as a 
question of local municipal politics. 

He is particularly interested in the addendum by the late Frank Pacy to the 1927 Depatt- 
mental Report on Public Libraries, where Pacy says, “1 am of opinion and desire to 
State that the control of the library service of one city by eight and twenty different authorities 
is an anomaly which will impede and retard progress, and I regret that this Report has failed 
to take advantage of the opportunity for a fuller and more candid examination of the special 
problem offered by the Metropolis.” On turning to the chapter of the Report to which this 
addendum was subscribed, he finds that two recommendations were made by the Committee— 
first, “‘ A Union Catalogue of the London Libraries . . . through the deposit in a central bureau 
of duplicate cards from each library”; and “ Interchangeability of borrowers’ tickets, 
enabling any London resident to borrow from any London Library . . .” He finds that the 
first of these two recommendations has been carried out ; and that the second is under dis- 
cusion at the present time. So Mr. Pacy’s fear that “ Any such extension of their [the London 
library authorities] activities ...is exceedingly remote” was groundless, and a goodly 
measure of co-operation, unknown before the report of 1927, is now in actual being. 

The interest of the Librarian from the provinces in these matters is, of course, purely 
academic, but it is none the less very real because the whole question of co-operation between 
library authorities is very much to the fore in the country generally. The larger libraries, 
whose main contribution to co-operation, apart from paying their necessary and sometimes 
substantial annual subscription, is mainly to lend to small libraries, must envy a scheme of 
co-operation in which the participants are all, more or less, on an equal footing. 

The main differences, he is led to conclude, between librarianship in the provinces and 
librarianship in London, is not so much in the details of professional practice as in the personal 
lives of the practitioners. A Londoner going to a provincial city to work and to live will find 
very considerable differences in his surroundings and outlook, differences which he may sum 
up by contemptuous references to the parish pump or the sad consequences of a parochial 
outlook. He will miss the amazing anonymity with which any Londoner may, if he so chooses, 
clothe himself. He will miss that equally amazing prodigality of opportunities for cultural or 
recreational activities enjoyed by the Londoner—or, sadly be it said, more frequently ignored 
by the Londoner. Life is more real and more earnest in the provinces than in the metropolis. 











1 Paper read at a joint meeting of the London and Home Counties Branch of the Library Association 
and the Association of Assistant Librarians on March 22nd, 1939. 
2 Forgetful of the magnificent Art Library in the Victoria and Albert Museum [Ed. L.W.] 
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It calls for greater powers of adjustment and a greater measure of mental adaptation to 
accomplish this adjustment. This often creates a frame of mind crystallized in a phrase used 
in a very kind notice in one of the professional journals about my departure a few years ago 
from St. Marylebone to Nottingham. “ Yet,” said the anonymous commentator, after 
congratulating me, “— whoever left London and did not wish it nearer than, to the provincial, 
it always seems to be ?” Well, being at heart a provincial, in spite of some fifteen years of 
London, I did not expeé to be disappointed, and I am very glad to say | am Still not dis- 
appointed, nor do I wish London any nearer than it is. 

Proceeding in the opposite direction, coming from the provinces to work in London, 
the position is much more complicated. To the inexperienced young man from the provinces 
London is surrounded by a halo, and he expects the fortunate inhabitants of this wonder city 
to be of superlative mental stature and ineffable wisdom, for who has not heard the expression 
“ sharp as a Cockney ” ? He is nervous, but determined not to show it, and, to learn some- 
thing about this great city of which he has heard so much, he goes on solitary voyages of 
discovery. From deliberately unobtrusive seats in underground railway carriages or in other 
means of public transport (for the new Londoner, like the old Londoner, is either always 
just going somewhere or just coming back) he carefully eyes his travel companions, and 
attempts to measure the nature and extent of his mental deficiencies when compared with 
theirs. Can he hope to measure his wits successfully with those of these gifted mortals who 
take their historic surroundings so much for granted ? Can he ever hope to equal such colossal 
nonchalance at the sight of these marvellously historic place names—Charing Cross, Black- 
friars, Ludgate Hill, The Bank, The Mansion House; and Piccadilly Circus, Hyde Park 
Corner, Knightsbridge. These names have been known to our young man for years. They 
are associated in his mind with historic personages who must surely have passed some, at least, 
of their greatness to those who have inherited their familiar haunts. The thought fills our 
young man with an acute sense of unworthiness, which is likely to persist until he can establish 
personal contaét with some who, like himself, have not been born to the purple. 

The dyed-in-the-purple Londoner may think this fanciful. The provincial-born Londoner 
knows it is nothing of the sort. London has glamour which surrounds both the Londoner- 
born and the provincial-born Londoner; the main difference between the two is that the 
born-Londoner often does not realise the glamour of his native surroundings until a forced 
exodus makes it all too apparent. The provincial-born Londoner, on the other hand, is 
always actively conscious of the glamour of his surroundings, one of its main evidences 
being that amazing tolerance of London towards the vagaries of human nature which is endless 
in degree and sort. He finds that in London a man may, for example, wear at the same time 
a beard, sandals, a frock-coat and a solar-topee without causing more attention from the 
passers-by than the very occasional lift of an eyebrow. A man may live for twenty years in 
the same house with the same neighbours and have had no more contaét with them during 
the whole of that time than the mutual wishing of an occasional very polite “ good-morning.” 
A supposed solicitor (to his neighbours) may turn out to be a receiver of stolen goods. Most 
men work where they do not live and live where they do not work. All these things, and 
thousands of others in the ordinary everyday life of the Londoner, create and perpetuate a 
supreme tolerance which tends to produce superficiality. The god of universal worship is 
the god of keeping up appearances. Let there be what bustle there must, but everything must 
be orderly and good form, and nothing must ruffle the surface of peace, prosperity and plenty. 

Behind all this, a paramount influence on all activities is the colossal wealth of London. 
This influence affects persons and corporations alike and has endless repercussions on public 
affairs, both national and local. No scheme in reason is too large to be contemplated or too 
small to receive attention, and anything may receive a satisfactory backing if put forward by 
the right people at the right time and in the right way. We call this, of course, in colloquial 
terms “ breadth of outlook” or ‘ wide vision”; but such breadth and width are only 
possible in a city of millionaire men and millionaire corporations. 

You are probably wondering what all this has to do with the public libraries of London 
and work therein. It has this, that the Londoner is a Londoner first of all but is cosmopolitan 
in his outlook, and as to his domicile, providing it is conveniently situated as regards traffic 
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routes to his places of business and recreation, he is indifferent to locality. He is proud of 
the traditions of the City itself—that sacred square mile—but if these traditions interfere with 
his life or business, as. for example, does the annual Lord Mayor’s Procession, he is inclined 
to the opinion that some traditions may outstay their welcome. Few Londoners take any 
interest in the affairs of the Metropolitan Boroughs in which they reside ; and these boroughs 
are, indeed, of recent birth, brought into being as they were by the London Government A& 
of 1899. The outer boroughs and urban distriéts have a similar outlook, because their growth 
was largely owing to the overflowing of London beyond its original confines, a movement 
which still continues. 

Provincial cities, on the contrary, do not suffer from similar prodigality of interests. 
They are essentially units and not an agglomeration of units. They have, all of them, intense 
civic pride and, in the case of many, an unbroken history and traditions extending over 
hundreds of years. They have their successive charters of incorporation and their civic 
arcnives. They have centres and a singleness which London lacks. 

The critical significance implied in this analysis so far as it applies to the Public Libraries 
of the Metropolis may easily be exaggerated, for it is a patent fact that in some of the many 
library authorities concerned, though not in all, there is proper appreciation of civic traditions 
and unity. The Cities of London and Westminster, the Boroughs of Bermondsey and Wool- 
wich, may be named. In these, as in others, the authorities take every possible step both to 
bring the library service to the notice of residents and to cover as far as they can special local 
fields of history and of industry. But in spite of this, and indeed of endless excellent local 
work, one cannot but feel that though activities in connection with home-reading services 
and perhaps the colleéting and preserving of purely local historical material are, quite possibly, 
adequate, the services to scholarship generally are not all they might be. There should be at 
least four large general reference libraries instead of the forty or fifty so-called reference 
departments—reference libraries, that is to say, of the calibre of those of Birmingham, 
Glasgow, Liverpool and Manchester. 

\lthough earlier in this paper | have hinted at difficulties of the provincial librarian in 
comprehending the purpose of the British Museum Library, the Science Library and others, 
the purpose and scope of these Libraries is well known to the Londoner, who knows also 
and equally well that both have already as much to do as can reasonably be expected of them, 
and that the services they give could most usefully and to great benefit be supplemented by 
at least four—possibly six—comprehensive regional reference libraries, each with a stock 
of about half a million volumes, and at least two of them housed on the south side of the 
river. I do not need to stress the need for geographical distribution to Londoners. 

The need of this added library facility for London generally has been expressed many 
times before, and was stressed by Frank Pacy as a member of the Departmental Committee. 
What has not been said—perhaps has not been conceived—is that machinery exists to bring 
about this much wanted facility without in any way altering or interfering with the work and 
powers of existing library authorities. It has always been assumed in discussions on this 
subject that the organisation of regional reference libraries may not be attempted without 
scrapping the present organisation of the London Public Libraries and either handing them 
over to the L.C.C. or (this was Pacy’s suggestion) creating an independent ad hoc authority. 
‘ The essential and prime requisite,” wrote Pacy, “ is that there should be but one authority, 
preferably an independent ad hoc authority. Its natural constitution would be elected or 
nominated representatives from the Education Authority and the Borough Councils, with a 
number of co-opted members, some of whom would represent the University and the im- 
portant Science and Art institutions. Rating should be uniform over the area.” 

In my opinion this method of dealing with the question is fundamentally unsound. 
London neither wants nor needs new ad hoc authorities, and, for what is after all a com- 
paratively small service, there is no propeét of success for an ad hoc authority, cither in the 
making or the administering. Public Libraries have gained enormously in the past twenty 
years by a closer linking to the machinery of local government generally and anything that 
proposes a weakening of the link is unsound. 
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The present library units are admittedly too small for reference library purposes, but 
there is a unifying body in the Metropolitan Boroughs Standing Joint Committee to which 
the duty of organising and administering Regional Reference Libraries could be remitted with 
absolute confidence. This important body has already an interest in the general question of 
library co-operation in the Metropolis, for it is the responsible authority for governing the 
affairs of the London Public Libraries Union Catalogue. To extend its aétivities in order to 
organise and govern four or six Regional Reference Libraries would be merely a question 
of settling details. 

Each of the four regional reference libraries would cost about {50,000 to build, and 
about the same amount for an initial bookstock of 100,000 volumes. Each would have 
minimum shelving for at least half a million volumes. The annual cost of meeting this ex- 
penditure in sinking fund and interest on loan—a loan for capital costs being assumed— 
would be about £5,000 each library, or £20,000 for the four. Each would need a staff of about 
twenty persons, and would cost about £10,000 to £15,000 a vear exclusive of loan charges : 
a total annual cost of about {60,000 to £80,000. This, divided among the thirty or so library 
authorities would be £2,000 to £2,500 each. For this comparatively small addition to library 
budgets in the Metropolis, the reference library question would be solved. 

| know there are difficulties. New legislation would be needed, but this could easily 
find a place in a L.C.C. A&; and into this might be framed clauses which might bring the 
new Reference Libraries into a grant-earning category. The Board of Education and the 
L.C.C. Education Committee would not be slow in recognising the educational value of the 
new service. 

The London Public Libraries have home-reading departments that are second to none. 
Many have a system of collecting and preserving local archives and other material of local 
history second to none. Children’s Library service is as good as anywhere. But the Reference 
Library service is not good because it is too diffuse and no local bookstock is or can be sufficient 
in extent or kind for all needs. 

That there would be difficulties in convincing local library authorities of the desirability 
of Regional Reference Libraries hardly needs to be said; and the same applies to the 
Metropolitan Boroughs Standing Joint Committee, though this is obviously the authority 
to deal with matters of joint interest. It required patience and perseverance to induce the 
Standing Joint Committee to accept responsibility for the Union Catalogue, but now this is 
taken as a matter of course as one of the Committee’s activities. 

To sum up, London and the provinces to a Librarian in his work have certainly similarity 
if not oneness. The differences, such as they are, relate to surroundings and conditions, the 
deciding faétor being the immensity of London which gives to it problems that are unique. 
So far as the public libraries are concerned, it is not a matter of question that the best London 
services are the equal of the best provincial services, with the exception of the provision of 
Reference or Student Library facilities, in which London is much inferior to the large provincial 
cities. 

This one defeét in London’s public library service, | suggest, is capable of being over- 
come ; and I have suggested for your consideration the method in which it may be overcome. 


NOTE. 

On occasion we draw attention to books of unusual calibre that are unlikely in the 
ordinaty way to receive much attention from the public. A delightful volume entitled The 
Collected Verse of Thomas Vbornely has just been added to the libraries. It is the work of a former 
Fellow of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, who for sixty years has been attached to his college and 
from there he has looked out on lite with an enthusiasm, interest and philosophy that never 
seem to have failed him and has written poetry right up to these last years. One poem, written 
at ‘‘ Three Score and Ten,” is singularly attractive. There is also a beautiful poem called 
‘In an Ancient Library,” but throughout the volume there are variety, art, wisdom and 
consolation such as are rarely found between the covers of a volume of verse to-day. 
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Accession Methods 


By Harotp V. Bonny, F.L.A. (Southampton Public Libraries). 
ACCEssION methods describes the procedure necessary for the recording of additions to the 
public library. The procedure adopted should enable us to ascertain the following (#.¢., to 
answer such queries efficiently and with a rapidity of consultation as in referring to a 
dictionary) : 

(a2) The total stock of books in the library system (excluding, of course, all withdrawn 
copies). 

(6) The allocation of individual books. 

(¢) The provenance of any bock—the publisher, published price, cost price and vendor 
or donor, with sufficient information to identify the edition, and the date it entered 
the library. 

(d) The number of volumes in particular subjects. 

(e) The proof that any book given on a bookseller’s invoice passed for payment has 
been put into the stock of the library. (This information may be required by the 
auditor). 

It is usual to give each book added to the library a number, and this number is frequently 
used for charging purposes—though, alternatively, the classification symbol may be used 
for this purpose. Obviously, the accession number can only represent the exact total stock 
if the numbers given to books which have since been withdrawn are transferred to new 
books entering the library ; or, if this is not done, a record of the number of withdrawals 
is maintained and which total may be subtracted from the last used accession number. 

It is obvious that if all accession numbers are to be added to the appropriate entry on 
the bookseller’s invoice, it is expedient for accessioning to be centralised. This may either 
be achieved with one set of numbers or each department or branch may have its own sequence 
of numbers preceded by the initial letter, or other distinguishing mark, of the library. But 
it should be remembered that if books are to be transferred, other than a temporary inter- 
library loan, from one library or department to another at any future date it is preferable to 
have one sequence of numbers so as to avoid the necessity for re-accessioning. At the same 
time, it may be argued that if there is only one sequence of numbers they will tend to become 
very large, making their use as a charging number rather difficult. But as few libraries will 
carry stock running into more than six figures this objection can hardly be said to be of much 
importance. In any case, if charging is done by the class number that will frequently be of 
more than six figures. Consideration should, however, be given to whether the accessions 
record is to be used for stocktaking purposes—in which case it is obviously essential to have 
separate sequences of numbers. 

We will, then, discuss the usual methods of accessioning, assuming that this work is 
centralised. 

These methods are : 

1. IN LEDGERS, preferably loose-leat. A typical ruling is : 























Date | Access. No. Author Title pe Publisher Publication 
Edition A, 4 —— Pree —_ Class No. Bound [Withdrawn] Library | Remarks 






































The opposite page might be used for analysing the stock according to the Dewey main 
classes, but a very considerable amount of work is necessary to keep it up to date and which 
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labour is hardly justified. Further, if a central analysis is kept, it would be necessary when 
using up the numbers of withdrawn books to use only those of the same class, as otherwise 
the analysis will obviously be incorreét. Each library and department must keep an analysis 
of its own stock and there is no justification for duplicating this work. 
\ withdrawals register should be maintained to indicate the number of books with- 
drawn over a given period and to provide a guide for the old numbers which are to be used up. 
The ruling of a withdrawals register is : 





Date 
No with- Author Title Class No. Library Access No, 
drawn 


























2. Orper Book. In the order book a running number is printed on each line and when 
the books arrive they are given the appropriate number. This is probably the simplest and 
most expedient method of accessioning. The objection is that it is impossible to use the 
accession numbers of withdrawn books. The last number given therefore does not indicate 
the total stock of books in the library. This is aggravated by the faét that for various reasons 
all books ordered do not enter the stock of the library ; they may be out of print or otherwise 
unobtainable, they may be recalled by the publishers, etc. 

3. BookseELLers’ tnvorces. By this method the accession numbers are added to the 
appropriate items on the booksellers’ invoices and the invoices are kept in a box file or in 
some other semi-permanent filing system. This has the advantage of a considerable saving 
in time and the accessioning may be done in the same process as checking the invoice. On 
the other hand, owing to differences in size the invoices are not convenient for a record 
which has to be consulted at all frequently. Further, invoices suffer considerably from lack 
of accuracy and it may be extremely difficult, at a later date, to check items should the occasion 
arise. Also, the invoices may be required for other administrative purposes. 

4. On carps. This is really the ledger method adopted for use on cards. The cards 
should be 5 by 3 inches and ruled somewhat as follows : 











Access No. Author 
Class No. Title 
Donor or Vendor Published Cost. price Publisher Date of Date Bound 
price Publication] received 











Remarks 











It will be noticed that the information given is not so extensive on this card as in the 
ledger illustrated under method No. 1. It should be found that the information on this card 
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is sufficient for normal working purposes. Any further details can be given in the “ Remarks ” 
column. This may provide for date withdrawn, whether replaced, edition, number of volumes, 
library, etc. 

The objection to cards may be that they take up considerably more space than ledgers 
and that there is some danger of cards going astray. This latter is certainly not a valid one in 
an efficient library system, whilst the former objeétion is easily outweighed by the flexibility 
of the card system. Rewriting is not necessary and a withdrawals register need not be main- 
tained for the withdrawn cards can be kept in a special sequence—having, of course, marked 
the cards to the effect that the volume has been withdrawn and the date of withdrawal in 
the Remarks seétion. 

The cards may be kept in one sequence or each library and department may have a 
separate sequence prefixed by some distinguishing letter. This latter method is probably the 
better as the cards may be used for stocktaking purposes. With this last aim in view it may be 
considered necessary to rule the lower part or reverse side of the card so as to accommodate 
a date stamp or similar method of recording the fact that the volume has been checked at 
stocktaking. 

Consideration will have to be given to the method of sorting the cards—in accession 
number or in class order. Class order is certainly the most useful, particularly for the purposes 
of the stock analysis and stocktaking. This method will, of course, require absolute accuracy 
to ensure that numbers are neither duplicated nor omitted. 

It is not recommended that these files of accession cards serve as a union catalogue. 
Obviously, if separate sequences for each are kept work entailed in consultation will increase 
in direét ratio to the number of libraries in the syStem. At the same time it is felt that the union 
catalogue entries should be exaét replicas of those in the public catalogues, particularly as 
they can then supply a specimen entry for copying purposes if additional copies of the same 
book enter the library system. It is usually not practicable to provide such a full entry on 
the accession card. 

The aim of accessioning should be to provide an efficient record of books entering the 
library and to supply the information indicated at the beginning of this paper. The accession 
register should not be a bibliography. Too much attention should not be paid to supplying 
details of publisher, place of publication, size, published and cost price, etc. Local practices 
may demand that certain of this information be given, but for general purposes it can be 
obtained from the Reference Catalogue, etc. In fact for replacement purposes this or similar 
bibliographical guide, must always be checked with a view to ascertaining whether the pub- 
lishers are the same, the latest and cheapest edition, etc., and in the case of non-copyright 
books, other editions are frequently forthcoming. 


Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear PoLyGLor, . 

\s you were one of those unfortunate wights whom “ The Emergency” prevented from 
attending the Liverpool Conference, | am charged to convey to you, as vividly as my talents 
will allow, my “ impressions ” of that august event. It was a_great pity that the Government 
circular calling upon Local Authorities to give priority to civil defence measures should 
have given certain members of various councils the impetus to “ have 


> 


\NOTHER Go At StopPING CONFERENCES.’ 
| frankly repudiate their “ loyalty ” which some | heard say was responsible for their motion 
‘that in view of the expressed wish of the Government to expedite Air Raid Precautions 
measures for the next three months no member of this Council, nor an Officer, shall be 
permitted to attend any annual conference.” We have heard the same gentlemen airing their 
views on the undesirability of conferences on other days in the past! However, such a motion 
was put in the town where I earn, but it received scanty support. My own experience was 
that my Chairman said he refused under the circumstances to go to Liverpool. We told him 
in vain that it was the bounden duty of members and officials to carry out the instructions 
of the Council as given in resolutions, duly approved, and not to pay too much attention to 
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the oratory of individual members. But it remained, and he did not go, although I did, and 
have suffered no ill effeéts. 1 did, however, register late on the Monday, and by a fairly large 
pile of unclaimed envelopes I imagined that there were many others, like yourself, unable 
to be present. If I am wrong doubtless someone will correé me. 

Now—Liverpool! It rained and it rained and it rained. My chief impression of the 
conference is pelting-up and down long flights of exterior steps while the rain slashed and 
drenched me. Umbrellas were the rule, and instead of standing in the street to exchange 
views delegates seemed chiefly to be hidden under their brollies or else dashing headlong into 
tram-cars. Which, allied to the fa& that Liverpool is a big city, quite capable of swallowing 
the whole of our delegates from sight, chiefly was responsible for the fact that except in 
meetings or the exhibition I rarely saw any of my friends. 

An outstanding impression, and one I must record, was the untimely death during 
Conference week of that fine gentleman 

Henry A. COoLe, 
Chairman of the Libraries, Museums, Arts and Music Committee, whose guests we were. 
I remembered with a pang a North-Western Branch meeting at Liverpool, when he spoke 
with such sincerity and happy anticipation of the Conference to be held in the coming year— 
the Conference which he did not live to see completed. | for one feel extremely pleased that 
in his life-time his colleagues did him the honour of naming a beautiful and excellent branch 
library after him. Long may his memory remain with us. 

If I may now become somewhat more frivolous, may | talk about one great privation— 
namely, the ban on smoking in the exhibition, and in the crush hall of the Walker Art Gallery, 
where both registration and exhibition were housed. How many eminent gentlemen, in- 
cluding those who supply us, whipped into the cloakrooms for a surreptitious whiff at a 
cigarette! Properly assiduous in the carrying out of their instructions the porters darted to 
and fro suppressing the burning of the potent weed in all directions. However, in the gallery 
temporarily turned into a café, we could and did, smoke royally, until its clouds hung over 
us like a fog and scented our tea and coffee, but no one cared and all rejoiced. What a popular 
little café that was, to be sure! But let us register the pious hope that at Eastbourne they will 
kindly arrange to let us smoke while we spend our money on books, appliances and what not. 

The exhibition was excellent, and how 

GRAND THE STANDS APPEARED. 
Each year they improve. It would be invidious to comment, but two especially impressed 
me. One new feature was a circus tent, in miniature, included to publicise Miss Streatfeild’s 
The Circus is Coming, awarded the Carnegie medal, and in great force on everybody’s stand. 

The attendances at meetings were very good, no doubt in some small way the result 
of the weather, and a large house was present for the Annual Meeting, upon which I do not 
intend to comment, save to say that two resolutions might be interpreted by the sensitive 
recipients to mean a lack of confidence. 


The highlight of all the meetings, to me, was an utterance by one of the County 
Council aldermen. In the discussion attending Mr. Stewart’s paper on “ Current 
Problems,” /.¢., libraries in time of emergency or aétual war, he startled everybody by 
drawing attention to buildings little used, which might better be commandeered than 
libraries, xz. and to whit, our churches, which is a new idea with a vengeance. Sacrilege, 
did you murmur? Perhaps you did, but then is it not in a way sacrilege to sweep library 
departments out to make way for the military gentlemen, and the civil defence experts ? 

| hold the impression that this year’s papers, which you can read in full elsewhere, were 
uniformly excellent, nicely flavoured with humour, although the discussions fell, again to my 
mind, very flat. You might go through the printed proceedings and find the proportion of 
councillors to officers in the discussions. And I did not hear, this year, anything about 


CINDERELLA, 
although | did hear plenty about good books for good people. 
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Liverpool’s nearness to many other towns was responsible for the influx of many 
assistants. Judge of my amazement when one day | encountered five of my own Staff busily 
engaged in spending their half-day holiday wandering about the exhibition. No, Polyglot, 
they were not there on the day of the Annual Meeting to vote for “ the assistants versus the 
Council and their chieftains ” ! 

\nother impression was the opportunity to go next door to a large music store wherein 
are exhibited a wonderful number of early musical instruments. I spent an entranced hour 
listening to one of the directors explaining and playing all of them. You would have enjoyed 
yourself nobly, and | hope that you will take the opportunity in the future of inspecting them. 

And what now ? It remains to say that | enjoyed the Conference immensely, but look 
forward to next year’s event with real anticipation, if only for the faé& that at the seaside the 
delegates go wandering up and down the promenade, between meals and meetings, and 
thus one is enabled to find them the better. A good half of the utility of a conference comes 
from personal contact, and it seems to me that only the resort offers that. I slapped two men 
on the back in Liverpool, to find to my mortification that although from the rear they looked 
like colleagues, they were perfect strangers! Crowded city streets are no place to make 
contacts. 

Vale | 
HyprA. 


My Dear ZENODOTUs, 
THe Liverpoot CONFERENCE. 


(Continued from June). Wednesday. 

Had the sesquipedalian eloquence of the speakers on adult education been more im- 
politely curtailed—why should we endure verbiage ?—there might have been some chance 
of the large audience Mr. James Holt’s paper on “ Prison Libraries ” deserved. As it was 
only about 80 heard it, to the others’ loss, as it was a well-written, charmingly delivered 
exercise. He told us that there was actually a real attempt to supply prisoners with books, 
that such books must not glorify crime or be “ sexy,” that gifts were acceptable but should 
be of books interesting to the giver and not centennial throw-outs from private libraries. 
There was a central library at Wakefield from which other prisons were supplied. Help 
that was much appreciated was being given by the special committee on prison libraries set 
up by the L.A. Subsequent speakers made it clear that in many prisons the books were out- 
of-date, in bad condition and ill-bound (by prison labour). What was wanted was more 
government recognition, financially, of libraries, and officers to take charge of them who 
knew prison work and yet had library training. Such officers should be part of the prison 
organization. 

The Authorities Session I could not attend, but it was very cheerful, and concluded 
with a humorous, lugubrious address which caused convulsions of laughter, from the 
chairman of “ the most backward county in England,” full of wisdom of sorts, some of it 
perhaps not quite above criticism, as, for example, his advice to his librarian who had com- 
plained that one of his assistants was difficult, to “ give him a punch on the jaw.” 

The day brought a deep shadow. The venerable, but nevertheless certainly not aged 
chairman of the Liverpool Libraries, Museums, Arts, and Music Committee, died to-day 
after a very brief illness. He was to have received us at a Reception, but his place was taken 
by others—it could not be cancelled at so short notice. It was a good reception ; the three 
gteat institutions were thrown wide to us and I spent happy hours looking at pictures which 
in prints I had known all my life, and at the fine Picton Reading Room where Mr. J. F. Smith 
had arranged a really splendid show of books. I did not find time to do more, but this I did 
with great enjoyment. 

Thursday. 
Book SELECTION, 
a conversation piece, in which Messrs. R. J. Gordon (Chairman) and Hilton Smith and 
Seymour Smith participated, was the main work of the morning, although the County 
Libraries Seétion had a good go in at its “ problems,” much to its satisfaction, I am told. 
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Incidentally, the distinguished Editor of The Countryman addressed them yesterday in defence 
of fition. This was a meeting that deserved something from me, but owing to the in- 
divisibility of my human substance that remains to be read about. I did not hear all that was 
said, because this Piéton Hall does not lend itself to such dialogues. It began with a gibe at 
the “ Hundred Best Books *—I don’t know why, because most librarians would have some 
basis for their book-judgments if they 4ad read the marvellous hundred Sir John Lubbock 
chose. It was a seleétion of the masterpieces of the world, beyond the capacity of most men, 
of myself of course, in their entirety ; but there was no book in that hundred that a man, 
professing to know books, dare ignore. What, in my view, emerged from the discussion, 
was my own opinion—formed perhaps against some parts of the talk—that it is the supreme 
duty of the average librarian first to supply in their best editions just those same one hundred 
books, and then to build a stock, in the humanities in accord with the needs of his people, and 
in all other branches of written thought and exposition in accord with their wants. Every 
library has a substratum that is constant, but the upper strata must differ in every place. There- 
fore, all lists, co- -operatively made, are of value as checks, but none of them can absolve 
the librarian from the duty of knowing and choosing for his own public. The experiment 
was an interesting one, and given a smaller room and a smaller, more intimate, audience, 
it might be a most valuable one. In the circumstances, Mr. Gordon and the excellent Smiths 
did the best that their medium allowed. 


The 
ANNUAL Business MEETING 
showed the impossible position in which the constitution stands—one in which the Council 
is helpless to direét the profession. The Association, after several years of consultations 
with all its constituent bodies, introduced a series of Byelaws, which no one really likes, 
as they turn the Association into a modified form of the A.A.L. The A.A.L., however, wanted 
to keep not only this advantage but a separate constitution of its own as well within the 
constitution, in spite of the faét that its own representatives had been in agreement with what 
had been provided in the Byelaws and the A.A.L. itself by a large majority had really approved 
them, although I believe there was no ballot on the direét issue. The A.A.L. is a body which 
obtains most of its membership without effort of its own. When our officers were uniting all 
library associations some ten years or so ago they gave the A.A.L. privileges which no 
professional body could give other than temporarily and—although I can’t read their minds— 
[ am sure that was their intention. Thus, every member of the L.A. under chief rank was to 
be drafted automatically to the A.A.L., and (this is the irony of the matter) the L.A. adopted 
a rule that no assistant could enter for its exams. until and unless he/she became a member 
of the L.A. In this way hundreds, indeed thousands of people, whose only purpose was to 
seek qualifications went, without being asked, to inflate the ranks of the A.A.L. Then, by 
an arrangement unequalled by anything out of Bedlam, everyone of these was given full 
voting powers not only in the A.A.L., but also in the L.A.! They could upset any syllabus 
of the exams. which they did not like, they could shape and, because of their numbers and 
the manipulations of their more reckless members, obstruét any policy of the L.A. Council. 
This insanity is called by a prostitution of terms, “* democracy,” but is sheer nihilism. Madder 
still was the financial system. Every such assistant, most of them paying only a ros. annual 
subscription, receives the Record, which costs about 6s. to 7s., the Library Assiffant and, 
if a member of certain sections, other privileges. Further, for every single member of the 
\.A.L. the L.A. forks out 6s. per annum, and for a member of the County Seétion 
another 3s. Every one of these members is, willingly or otherwise, battening upon the direét 
members of the L.A. Mr. Clulow asked what the L.A. wanted money for; the answer is 
for a legion of purposes and certainly to prevent its devotion to the obstructing of librarian- 
ship. Such is the position which the Byelaws sought to rectify while bringing all into 
unity in equity, fairness, and without loss of any real advantages. What did we get at Liver- 
pool? Men of forty, formerly assistants in the A.A.L., and still holding office there, 
advocating the rejection of the Byelaws, younger men rejecting those who had worked 
for them, and bewildered committee representatives—misled, as laymen so often are—by 
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the sob-stuff of the underdog, shouting a majority vote against the Council. By a majority of 
100 votes, out of less than six hundred voting, the whole work of the Association was thrown 
into disorder. So it will go on until the L.A. determines that only persons in responsible 
positions shall have a voice in matters which only they are competent to handle. 

There was also a vote adverse to the Council on a resolution from S.W. Scotland on that 
section of the recent library survey which dealt with the area. The surveyor had been severe, 
but I find little in the report to justify the ill-feeling it aroused. Secretly, I believe the report 
has done S.W’. Scotland a power of good. At the same time, if they have a grievance, they can 
help to provide the real faéts. 1 am doubtful if any new English surveyor can be found 
who will feel able to go round and contradié& the opinion of the first one. Some things are 
not done, Brother Scots! And don’t bring in Glasgow when discussing the area, because 
Glasgow was not under criticism. 

\nyway, | cannot help thinking that the Council did not have a square deal. Its speakers 
were not equal to their job, but, then, I thank the fates I am not a councillor ! 


After this we had 
\ BEAuTIFUL SERVICE 
in the Cathedral, in which what remains most in mind were the magnificence of the President 
in his doétoral robes, and the exquisite singing of the choir in those grand surroundings. 
It came at a time when, to quote a higher authority than myself, we “ were in need of spiritual 
consolation.” 
Tue REs1 

must be dismissed summarily. The Annual Dinner had an admirable menu, the speeches 
were fair, if occasionally long, and the good-fellowship was obvious. The excursion to 
Llangollen was a delight, enhanced by a fine day, one of the best lunches we have ever had, 
and a thrill in coming and going through the Mersey Tunnel. Much might be said of the 
organization and hospitality. Of the former it may be said that Mr. J. F. Smith and his 
collaborators made everything go without the appearance of effort, and in civic and university 
hospitality the Conference was most memorable. 

I would you had been there. 

Vale ! 
CALLIMACHUS. 





> 


| We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of “ LevreRs ON OuR AFFAIRS.’ 
—Editor, Tur Lisrary Worvp.]} 


County Libraries Section at Liverpool. Mr. B. Oliph Smith informs us that the reference 
of the writer of Lesters on Our Affairs in the June number, p. 264, to a meeting of the County 
Libraries Section Committee is incorreét. The meeting was not held. Our contributor admits 
that he was able only to attend those meetings which he reports and he merely made a 
reference from the programme.—{[Editor, The Library World]. 





NOTE. 

A note from the Toronto Public Library Report, Reading in Toronto, may be used with 
effe&: ‘One notes with satisfaction,” writes the Chairman, “ the interest taken by the 
members of the staff in the Ontario Library Association, the American Library Association 
and their own intra-mural Association. Such interests keep alive and responsive both 
within and without, enlarge the vision, increase the capacity for usefulness and prevent 
premature obsolescence.” Capital! And we can tell from internal evidence, without 
having to exercise the perspicacity of Inspector Hornbrook, why these paragraphs must 
actually have been written by Mr. MacBeth, and not by Toronto’s excellent Chief Librarian. 
Here is a new phrase from Mr. Sanderson: ‘“ The circulation for boys and girls reached an 
all time high,” which in its suspensive force reminds us of one of those modern musical 
phrases which end upon the subdominant. 
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Personal News 


Mr. C. P. Brixtor, Assistant in the South- 
ampton Public Libraries, has been appointed 
Senior Assistant in the Public Library, 
Kingston-upon-Thames. 

Miss M. A. CockERILL, appointed Junior 
Assistant, Cleethorpes Branch, Lindsey and 
Holland County Library. 

Mr. H. W. Wirson, of New York, pub- 
lisher of the widely used and invaluable biblio- 
graphical indexes, such as the ‘ Readers’ 
Guide to Periodical Literature,” ‘* The United 
States Catalog,” etc., has been awarded the 
Hon. Degree of Doétor of Letters by Brown 
University, Providence, R.1. 


Obituary 
LAWRENCE INKSTER. 

He was the last of the Old Brigade, as one not 
irreverently may call them, who in 1877 laid 
the foundations of the Library Association. 
Hereafter the letters O.M. will be absent from 
any name in the list of members. For men of 
middle age that is a sobering thought and 
for our younger members a hint that their 
\ssociation has become venerable. 

Lawrence Inkster was born in Shetland— 
“What a place to be born in!” a well-known 
librarian, who liked him, said to me years ago 
—in 1854; but he was much further south in 
November, 1872, when at eighteen he became 
assistant in South Shields Public Library, in 
the year previous to its opening. Within 
seven years he “succeeded as _ principal 
librarian.” The title was perhaps larger than 
the emoluments ; it was a day of small things ; 
the rate income seven years further on was 
only £800; there was one branch library and 
the population of 56,000 drew an average of 
315 volumes daily from his shelves. Yet, 
as we know, South Shields has produced 
librarians. 

Battersea Public Libraries claimed him as 
chief librarian in July, 1887. Good things 
come out of Battersea, for example, John 
Burns; and this metropolitan borough includes 
in its boundaries such deleétable places as 
Wandsworth Common and Clapham Junétion. 
It is not, however, a dramatic part of London ; 
it has lacked colour and fame in the municipal 
sense. But it was a real home of library ideas 
and ideals under Inkster. It is true that he was 





of his time and for long he clung to the 
indicator in the new building at Lavender Hill 
which he opened in 1890, but, conservative 
in some things as he was, nearly forty years 
ago he had on his Staff six women assistants— 
most libraries had none !—and the hours there 
were 43$ a week, while ours at Croydon 
were nearly 50 and nearly all of us worked 48. 
He had a “ juvenile reading room” from as 
long ago as 1898 and a year later a lending 
department for children. He never reached 
modern classification, I believe, and believed 
in the diétionary catalogue. Later he was to 
develop the fine reference library which is 
to-day a feature of Battersea. In short, he 
made fer his borough a fine library service. 

As | have said, he joined the Library Asso- 
ciation at its foundation. | note that he was 
present at the Annual Meeting in Edinburgh, 
1880, with 95 others making the total attend- 
ance; we have travelled far! Incidentally, 
it was at this meeting that a Committee on 
Indicators proposed and got adopted its bane- 
ful report on the subjeé, affirming thus: 
‘“ The Committee [consisting of Messrs. Elliot, 
Mullins, Timmins, Tonks and Wright] recog- 
nizing that the indicator effects a saving of 
time of both the borrower and the library staff, 
consider it a useful addition to a lending 
library.” This led to the deification of indica- 
tors for generations in England. 

Most active in the Library Association, he 
was best in a quiet, effective manner, which 
in no way depended upon a dominant sort of 
personality. For, after all, Inkster was a short 
dapper figure, always well-dressed it is true, 
with a short well-pointed beard, which like 
his dark hair was parted in the middle, and he 
gleamed at one in a twinkling, humorous way 
through spectacles. This personality was 
perhaps exactly right for the work he had to do. 
He was a member of the Council for years and 
it was then that he developed those schemes 
for library co-operation in London of which 
you should read in the library journals of thirty 
years ago. They foretell many of the things 
we have laboriously achieved to-day. 

He became secretary in February, 1902, in 
place of Mr. Basil H. Soulsby, and served for 
three years, when Mr. Jast succeeded him. 
The Council placed on record his “ valuable 
services. His courtesy, energy and ability 
have been always highly appreciated.” I can 
remember his courtesy: when as a youngster 
I entered the Council | was set upon by an 
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ACHIEVEMENT! 


FROM A VERY HUMBLE BEGINNING 30 YEARS AGO OUR 
BUSINESS HAS STEADILY DEVELOPED NECESSITATING ONE 
EXTENSION AFTER ANOTHER. THE LATEST ADDITION TO OUR 
PREMISES, WHICH IS NOW NEARING COMPLETION, GIVES OUR 
FACTORY A TOTAL FLOOR AREA OF ONE QUARTER OF AN ACRE. 


WE ARE JUSTLY PROUD OF THE FACT THAT OUR SUCCESS 
AS LIBRARY REBINDERS HAS BEEN WON SOLELY ON MERIT. 











ADULT AND JUVENILE FICTION BOUND IN SEMI- 
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older librarian for daring to have any views 
at all. That evening Inkster rang me up and 
congratulated me on my demeanour under the 
attack and gave me assurances. It was typical 
of him. He could be fiery if the occasion really 
demanded it. [| recall that when a certain 
librarian tried to get a general meeting of the 
\ssociation to declare that it was unpro- 
fessional to give testimonials to men who were 
not members of one’s own Staff, he roundly 
said, “‘I shall give testimonials to anyone | 
please.” I remember, too, that when a most 
savage—it really was that—attack was made 
upon the committee that negotiated the con- 
ditions of the University of London School of 
Librarians, he rose to leave the room, but in 
going said, ‘| think you have treated the 
committee very harshly and _ ungratefully. 
And you, Sir,” he said to the Chairman—a 
particularly garrulous Baillie from over the 
Border—" have not helped matters by your 
behaviour in the chair.”” He certainly hadn’t ! 
But these were only occasional sparks in a 
career kindly and uniformly balanced. 

Before his retirement he was made an 
Honorary Fellow. He went to live at Bourne- 
mouth and it was there that many of us re- 
newed our contaét with him at the annual 
meeting. | met him last at Bournemouth two 
years ago, but his memory had failed so far 
as I was concerned. But in a moment or two 
old memories were recalled. 

The last picture that flashes in my mind is 
of him sitting in Mrs. Jast’s drawing room at 
a Christmas party and singing with excellent 
effect, “* Pretty Polly Perkins of Paddington 
Green.” That was in a time when men could 
sing, a gift which seems denied to them to-day. 
That was like the man; a scholar, gentleman, 
wit, good librarian, and faithful friend. 


W.C.B.S. 


Topicalities 
Edited by Frank Hickman, A.L.A. 

BETHNAL GREEN.—Swmmer Sports and 
Pleasures is a bright little gem among recent 
booklists. Bright because it is printed in red 
and black on yellow paper; bright because 
of the original application of old quotations. 
For instance, under the heading Golf appears 
this line from Shakespeare : ‘‘O! pardon me, 
thou bleeding piece of earth”; while the 
list of books on Lawn Tennis is preceded by 
‘“‘ There never was a bad man that had ability 
for good service.”—Edmund Burke. 





BRIGHTON.—At the Brighton Public Art 
Galleries ‘‘ The British Graphic Art Exhibition 
(1860-1914) ” has been on view since April 15th 
and will continue till June 25th. The initiative 
for this exhibition came from Mr. Frank 
Brangwyn, R.A., LL.D. The aims of this ex- 
tensive exhibition are to give a representation of 
gome of the finest works produced in this 
country during the period specified and to give 
a place of importance to artists of international 
reputation who are not always included in 
British art exhibitions, owing to the faét that 
they are classified as “‘ painter engravers.” 


BRISTOL.—There has just come to hand 
from Bristol a fine booklist on Journalism and 
duthorship. Although the list is represented 
as a selection from the colleétions of the Bristol 
Public Libraries, it is remarkably full in scope. 
Its immediate intention was to provide a use- 
ful reading guide for Discussion Groups and 
individual listeners who were following the 
talks on ‘“‘ The Press,” broadcast earlier in the 
year, but such an excellently presented and 
sensibly annotated list should prove of lasting 
value to many people. 


HALIFAX.—The May number of The 
Readers’ Guide marks the beginning of a new 
period in the life of this magazine-bulletin. 
Mr. Edward Green has retired and his place 
as Chief Librarian of Halifax and Editor of 
The Readers’ Guide has been taken by Mr. 
Frank Haigh. 


HENDON.—The Magic Casement for June 
opens with a clever ‘ conversation piece ” 
entitled “ Holidays.” All the charaéters who 
take part come from well-known children’s 
books—a list of which follows the article. 
Children will undoubtedly appreciate this 
manner of book recommendation and editors 
of other children’s library magazines would be 
wise to Study Miss Colwell’s method. 


LEEDS.—How Does Your Garden Grow? 
a book-list for gardeners issued by Leeds 
Public Libraries, has a seasonable make-up: 
the leaves of the booklet are alternately green 
and yellow; the text is printed in black 
throughout, but the cover has green printing 
on a yellow background. The whole effeé& is 
delightfully refreshing and suggestive of 
spring. The same library system is using 
another bright booklet to advertise the ex- 
tensive additions to the music collection 
housed at the Leeds Central Library. 
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MANCHESTER.—The Manchester Librarian 
(Vol. 10, No. 2) is worthy of preservation for 
the sincere tribute from the pen of “ E.A.” 
to the late John Hibbert Swann, who died on 
January sth of this year. 


NEW ZEALAND. — The New Zealand 
Library Association has issued an index to its 
cyclostyled Bulletin (Nos. 1.-XVII., December, 
1932—-December, 1936). 


SOWERBY BRIDGE.—Best feature of the 
Sowerby Bridge 45th Annual Report is the 
bright cover with its attractive lettering and 
clear reproduétion of the Borough coat-of-arms. 
Like the rest of the publication, this cover is 
foolscap size and has been run off on a duplicat- 
ing machine. This, together with the faét that 
the information give in the report is largely 
Statistical and formally presented, makes it 
doubtful whether the public will readily accept 
or read the copies which are being offered to 
them free of charge. 


SWINTON AND PENDLEBURY.—" How 
Long Should a Novel Be?” is the title of the 
special article for the May number of the Swinton 
and Pendlebury Bu//etin. This is written by R. C. 
Hutchinson, the youthful author of Testament, 
Shining Scabbard, Thou Hast a Devil,” etc. in an 
introductory paragraph the editor of the Balle/in 
writes, “I, myself, consider his Shining Scabbard 
one of the masterpieces of English fiction.” 
The last item of this number of the Ba//e/in is 
“ Jack Frost,” the winning poem in the com- 
petition organised in conneétion with the 
Swinton and Pendlebury Libraries’ Publicity 
Week, held at the end of March. So many 
entries were received for this competition, and 
the work was of such high standard, that Mr. 
F. Cowles doubled the number of prizes originally 
advertised. 


TOTTENHAM. Deutsche Biicher repre- 
sents the latest booklist experiment from the 
Tottenham Public Libraries. This guide to the 
books in and about the German language has 
its list of contents and introduction written 
entirely in German. The lists are extremely well 
cyclostyled and are bound into a_ durable, 
printed cover. Green ink on light green 
paper, chatty paragraphs and unlengthy book 
lists, combine to make Tottenham’s New Books 
(April) a most refreshing little publication. The 
May number States that the new St. Ann’s Branch 
was opened on Friday, April 14th, and that the 





old temporary structure is being converted into a 
leéture hall. The new branch provides a room 
for homework and private study and many other 
improvements which will undoubtedly make for 
better service. 

WARRINGTON.-—Book News (No. 14) opens 
with a neat introduéction headed “ Passports to 
\nywhere,” the passports being readers’ tickets. 
\ special book list on holiday photography 
precedes the customary lists of recent additions 
which are set out under original captions. 

WEST MIDLANDS.—The civic authori 
ties of Dudley entertained members of the 
Birmingham Branch of the L.A. and the Mid- 
land Division of the A.A.L. on May 3rd. 
\fter inspecting the excellent Dudley library, 
members listened to a provocative paper en- 
titled ‘‘ The Evolution of a Non-borrower,” 
given by Mr. R. A. L. Roberts. In taking the 
chair for the subsequent L.A. meeting, Mr. 
H. M. Cashmore voiced members’ good 
wishes to Mr, J]. Stuffins, who is leaving 
Nuneaton for Harrogate. Then followed a 
most delightful address from Mr. J. M. 
Forster, B.A., M.Litt., Principal of Dudley 
Training College. All those who attended felt 
that this was a truly successful meeting. 


Library Reports 


By Herbert C. 
Bermondsey Public Libraries. 


SAWTELLE, 


BLACKBURN Public Libraries, Museums and 
\rt Gallery.—Annual Report, 1938-1939. 
Librarian and Curator, |. Hindle, F.L.A. 
Population, 122,697. Rate, 2.8d. Income 


from Rate, £7,953. Stock: Lending, 
49,213; Reference, 23,691. Additions, 
6,971. Withdrawals, 7,656. Issues : Lending 


549,065 ; Junior, 54,375 ; Reference, 26,047; 
Branches, 230,635 ; Schools, 97,158 ; Blind, 
2,887. Borrowers, 26,123; extra tickets, 
4,298. Branches, 12. 

Mr. Hindle may be justly proud of the result of 
the past year’s working of the library services as it 
was his first complete year as Borough Librarian. A 
good deal of progress was made in many aétivities, and 
the prospeét for the future is exceedingly bright. The 
long-awaited extension of the Central Library was 
brought a Step nearer realisation when the Borough 
Council approved the appointment of an architeé& to 
prepare the necessary plans. The need for extension 
has been more apparent than ever during the past year, 
as the congested State of the lending library has seriously 
affeéted the efficiency of the department. In spite of 
this the total book circulation exceeded that of the 
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previous year by over 40,000 volumes. An increase 
was reported from all departments, the most noticeable 
being in the number of books borrowed for home 
reading. The overhauling, classifying and re- 
cataloguing of the Reference Library was continued 
during the year. Mr. R. Ashton, the former Borough 

Librarian, presented a fine colleétion of lantern slides 

on the history of the printed book and the develop 

ment of libraries. The “ Lewis’’ Textile Museum, 
presented to the Corporation by T. B. Lewis, Esq., 

M.A., F.S.A., was officially opened in September last. 

Visitors to this new museum totalled 44,856 to the end 

of the year. 

DarwWEN Public Library.—49th Annual Re- 
port, 1938. Borough Librarian, Albert 
Singleton, F.L.A. Population (estimated), 
33,060. Income from Rate, £2,086. Stock : 
Lending, 28,266 ; Junior, 3,799; Reference, 
4,350; Schools, 9,216. Additions, 2,612. 


Withdrawals, 2,520. Issues: Lending, 
160,123 ; Reference, 7,941; Branch 
Distributing Stations, 43,348; Schools, 


71,287. Borrowers, 9,546. Branch Distribut- 
ing Stations, 4. 

After an extended period of fluctuation the 
Libraries now appear to be settling down to Steady, 
efficient service. The decline in circulation experienced 
during a number of years past has been arrested, and in 
the year being wed waned showed a good increase 
compared with the year previous. Compared with 
ten years ago the total issues were up by over 54,000. 
Che Central Lending Library was the most successful 
department, the majority of the increased circulation 
coming from there, The issue of an extra non-fiction 
ticket to readers has had a very gratifying result, as 
there is a noticeable increase in the borrowing of 
serious literature. All new borrowers are now to be 
issued with an extra ticket for non-fictional works. 
Other departments of the service continue to maintain 
their popularity and usefulness. The school libraries 
were more widely used than ever in spite of a decrease 
in school population in recent years. The distributing 
Stations have maintained a Steady circulation since their 
inception, and have shown only slight variations in 


issues during the past six years. Constant changes of 


Stock keep their shelves alive and up to date. The 
Leéture Hall has been made to serve as a Control Centre 
in case of a national emergency. 

NorrinGHAM Public Libraries and Museum.- 
Annual Report, 1938-1939. City Librarian 
and Director of Musenm, Duncan Gray, F.L.A. 
Population, 281,850. Income from Rate, 
£25,414. Stock: Lending, 57,022; Junior, 
3,946; Reference, 77,601 ; Branches, 86,651. 
Additions, 33,534. Withdrawals, 15,252. 
Issues: Central Lending, 501,070; Refer- 
ence, 38,840; Branches, 1,059,767; Blind, 
805; Patents Library, 2,301 ; Newspaper 
files, 3,020; School libraries, 160,277. 
Borrowers, 50,667. Branches, 9. 


During the past five years the library service has 
been making extraordinary progress and the Library 





\uthorities are well satisfied that the extra expenditure 

during that period is justified by the results obtained. 
Public appreciation of the extended facilities available 
is evidenced by the continued increase in the yearly 
circulation from the libraries. The total in the year 
just closed was nearly half a million more than in the 
year before, and more than double that of five years 
ago. All the home-reading departments showed in- 
creased issues. The reorganized and extended Hyson 
Green Library was opened during the year with double 
its previous accommodation. The modernising of the 
Southern and Northern distriét libraries was also com- 
pleted last year, and there remain now only two branch 
libraries Still requiring reorganizing. Work on these 
is to be commenced in the present year. Still pursuing 
their policy of reconstruétion and expansion, the 
\uthorities have been considering the remodelling of 
the Reference Library, and the provision of further 
branch libraries. These problems are to be tackled 
in detail during the present year. An exhibition of 
broadcasting arranged in conjunétion with the British 
Broadcasting Corporation, was held in the Reading Hall 
at the Central Library and attraéted over 10,500 visitors. 
126,767 people visited the Museum during the year. 
\ piétorial supplement to this Report shows the Hyson 
Green Library at various Stages of its existence. 


The Librarians’ Guide 
to New Editions 


By Frep Bartow. 


\ntcock (H. J.) and Jones (J. R.) The 
Nomogram. Ed. 2. 1938. Pitman. tos. 6d. 
Some fifteen pages longer than the 1932 edition. 
The principal additions to the text are concerned with 
the theory of the circular nomogrom and the trans- 
formation of the sct-square-index nomogrom. 


Cuitpe (V. G.) The Dawn of European 
Civilization. Ed. 3. 1939. Kegan Paul. 16s. 
“Fourteen years of feverish archaeological 
attivity have transformed European pre-history . . . to 
correét its [the edition of 1925) deficiencies the original 
text had not only to be enlarged ; it had to be com- 
pletely rewritten."’—Preface. 


Coursey (P. R.) Electrolytic Condensers. 

Ed. 2. 1939. Chapman and Hall. ros. 6d. 

The text is sixteen pages longer and the index 

25 per cent. larger than in the 1937 edition. There have 

been changes in treatment of subjects, rearrangement 

of material and additions of new matter throughout 
the book. 


Durrin (H. C.) The Quintessence of Bernard 
Shaw. Ed. 2. 1939. Allen and Unwin. 
7s. 6d. 

G.B.S. has read and freely emended the new 
material, chiefly Chapters VII. and VIII. and parts of 
Chapters IV. and VI. The original matter of the 1920 
edition has been correéted by the author in the light 
of a long letter written by Mr. Shaw after the first 
appearance of the book. 
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FLETCHER (B. and H. P.) Quantities. Ed. 11. 
1939. Batsford. 16s. 

Last revised in 1931. There has been substantial 
revision based on the Standard Method of Measurement of 
Building Works, published in 1935 and the I.C. En- 
gineer’s Report of the Committee on Engineering Quantities. 


HaLitswortH (J.) Protective Legislation for 
Shop and Office Employees. Ed. 3. 1939. 
Harrap. 5s. 

Since the publication of the second edition in 1935 
there has been considerable alteration in the law 
covering this subje&t. For instance, a Shops A& of 
1936 brought book lending within the scope of shops 
legislation. 

HANNA (F. W.) and Kennepy (R. L.) The 
Design of Dams. Ed. 2. 1939. M’Graw 
Hill. 30s. 

The additions to the 1931 text relate principally 
to earthquake Stresses, local stresses due to holes, the 
use of models and the use of the hydraulic pump. 


HARRISON (G.) and MrrcHe.i (F. C.) The 
Home Market: a book of facts about 
people. Ed. 2. 1939. Allen and Unwin. 
12s. 6d. 

First published in 1936, the present edition notes 
the changes of the three years, besides embodying the 
results of fresh research. 

LerHaBy (W. R.) Architeéture. Ed. 3. 1939. 
Thornton Butterworth. 2s. 6d. 

First published in 1911 and revised in 1929. A 
new chapter on the present position and possibilities 
for the future has been added by W. S. Purchon. 
Levi (Eliphas) The History of Magic. Ed. 3. 

1939. Rider. 12s. 6d. 

An exaé reproduétion of the first edition. 

Lunt (H. J.) and Riptey (A. H.) Manual of 
Cost Accounts. Ed. 7. 1939. Pitman. 8s. 6d. 

Except for a slight change in nomenclature there 
is no change in this edition. 

MaccaL, (W. T.) Electrical Engineering. 
1939. U.T.P. 15s. 

Combines in revised form much of the author’s 
work, published 1915, on continuous current work 
and, in a lesser degree, that on alternating current work 
published in 1923. 

May (Percy) and Dyson (G. M.) Chemistry of 
Synthetic Drugs. Ed. 4. 1939. Longmans. 
215s. 

The first three editions, the last published seventeen 
years ago, differed in minor details only. Owing to 
advances in this subjeét the present edition has been 
practically rewritten whilst retaining much of the earlier 
editions that was fundamental in charaéter. 

Mexior (J. W.) Modern Inorganic Chemistry. 
Ed. 9. 1939. Longmans. 12s. 6d. 

First published in 1912. ‘‘ Now so markedly 
different from that adopted in the older editions that 
the book has had to be almost entirely rewritten.— 
Preface. 





MurrHeEap (L. R., Ed.) England. Blwe Guides. 
Ed. 4. 1939. Benn. 16s. 

Some thirty pages longer than the revision of 
1930. Has been recast so that almost all the routes are 
based on the road-syStem. There are five new town- 
plans, a map of the Channel Islands and a plan of 
Liverpool Cathedral. Hotel information and other data 
are all brought up to date. 


Owen (H.) Ship Economics. Ed. 4. 1939. 
George Philip. 7s. 6d. 

Captain K. Macdonald has extended the scope of 
this book considerably. First published in 1911 new 
chapters have now been added on Classification 
Surveys, Load Line Surveys, Sound Single and Life 
Saving Applicances, Inspection of Provisions, etc., etc. 


PARKINSON (A. C.) Intermediate Engineering 
Drawing. Ed. 2. 1939. Pitman. 7s. 6d. 
Differs from the first edition in minor details and 
by the inclusion of additional exercises. 


Sanpers (T. W.) Kitchen Garden and Allot- 
ment. Ed. 2. [1939.] Collingridge. 2s. 6d. 
Published during the war as a guide to home food 
produétion. Now revised and modernised by A. J. 
MacSelf. 


SpareyY (L. H.) and Rippon (C. A.) The New 
Model Aeroplane Manual. Ed. 2. [1939.] 
Percival Marshall. 3s. 

“Some advanced matter, which was considered 
to be out of place in such a volume, has been removed ; 
some new information has been added, and designs 
for two new and up-to-date machines have been 
incorporated. —Preface. 


SraraA (A. T.) Electric Circuits and Wave 
Filters. Ed. 2. 1939. Pitman. 20s. 
rhe chief additions to the text of the 1934 edition 
are a detailed treatment of Dr. Cauer’s theory and notes 
on the design of filters. 


SuMNER (P. H.) Aeroplanes and Acro Engines. 
Ed. 3. 1939. Technical Press. 15s. 

Last revised in 1937. Has been brought up-to-date 
in matters of detail and three new chapters, Service 
Aeroplanes, 1939; Civil Aircraft, 1939; and New 
Engines, have been included. 


TurNER (1. H.) and BuGpEN (N. F.) Metal 
Spraying. Ed. 2. 1939. Griffin. 15s. 

There has been considerable change in metal 
spraying during the thirteen years since the publication 
of the first edition. E. C. Rollason has largely re- 
written this book, some of the chapters are almost 
entirely new, but chapter six remains substantially the 
same, 


WEsTERMAN (Diedrich) The African To day 
and Tomorrow. Ed. 2. 1939. O.U.P. 8s. 6d. 
First published in 1934 as The African To-day. 
The present revision is one of detail only, some new 
material has been added, but there are now two maps 
and several illustrations taken from the German edition, 
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Book-Selection Guide 


\ DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF BOOKS 
OF INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


\pDENDA Tro Rara_ ArRITrHMETICA, which 
described in 1908 such European Arith- 
metics printed before 1601 as were then in 
the library of the late George Arthur 
Plimpton, by David Eugene Smith. Illus. 
Ginn. ros. net. 

To all who use the Rara Arithmetica this Addenda 
will come as a useful addition. Many works had been 
added to the Plimpton Colle&ion between 1908 and 
the death of its founder in 1936 and they will be found 
registered and annotated in this work which has been 
issued as a memorial to George Arthur Plimpton and 
his colleétion which is now housed at Columbia 
University. 

ANNUAL REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN OI 
ConGress for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1938. Washington, U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office. 

he progress of the Library of Congress shows no 
halting. The great increase in the bulk of the Library 
is followed by the ereétion of an Annex which will 
hold the accessions for some time to come. This 
Annex closely adjoins the main building instead of, 
as in the case of the British Museum, being planted 
in the country at some considerable distance. 


Farry RAtLway PAMPHLETS, 1825-1900. Glad 
Stone Library Pamphlet Collection, Subjeé 
Lists No. 1. The Gladstone Library, 
National Liberal Club. 4s. 6d. net. 

he title of this little catalogue is hardly justified. 

\lthough the first date should be 1817 (see the second 

entry on p. 9, which is the only item before 1831), 

one swallow does not make a summer and the real 

dates are 1834-1900. The remark in the Foreword, 

“As the early literature on railways is not yet well 

known or extensively catalogued,”’ suggests that the 

compiler has not heard of Mr. R. A. Peddie’s Ratlwa) 

Literature, 1556-1830, or of Mr. Dendy Marshall's 


History of British Railways, or of the Union Catalogue of 


Railway Books in the principal libraries of the United 

States. 

HANson (J. C. M.) A Comparative Study of 
Cataloguing Rules Based on the Anglo- 
\merican Code of 1908. With Comments on 
the Rules and on the Prospects for a Further 
Extension of International Agreement and 
Co-operation. U.S.A., Chicago, University of 
Chicago Press; Great Britain and Ireland, 
Cambridge University Press. tos. net. 

Ihe rules for cataloguing books drawn up by 
various libraries and library associations in the different 
countries have shown a tendency to develop on similar 
lines and Mr. Hanson’s work is calculated to help this 





tendency in the direction of an International Code. 

It will however be many years before a title written in 

one country will range with those of any other country 

and the Union Catalogues of the future be built up 
without much editing to bring it into line. 

It is regrettable that Mr. Hanson was unable to 
make use of the British Museum Rules of 1936. They 
differ in some respects from those of 1927 to which he 
refers and they contain the principal amendments which 
are being used in the compilation of the New Catalogue. 
For instance under 71. Treaties, the author says, 
“* B.M. fails to mention Treaties."” In 1936, however, 
there is a definite rule (22) which places Treaties under 
the first signatory in the case of two powers, but the 
great International Treaties, such as Versailles and 
Paris, under the places where signed. Then again, 
73. International Societies, the 1927 rule appeared to 
suggest that the heading would be the place given as 
headquarters or the place where meetings are held. 
In the 1936 Rules (5) these societies are definitely 
mentioned as coming under their names and the 
instances given are Freemasons and League of Nations. 
107 Classes of citizens, B.M., 1936, agrees with the 
\ng.-Am. code and gives as an instance London: 
Apprentices. 124 Newspapers, it is not quite correé 
to say that the B.M. enters under the heading Periodical 
Publications. This only applies to English Newspapers 
before 1800. All other newspapers are relegated to a 
separate catalogue. Other points from the 1936 Rules 
may be mentioned, for instance, the use of initials as 
headings. B.M. (12) indicates the use of the last initial 
as being probably the surname. Initials indicating an 
office or similar description, such as M.P. or D.S.O., 
are not to be used and the work is to be treated as 
anonymous (B.M. 35). Liturgies are dealt with in 
17. Mr. Hanson does not deal with these works 
definitely, but only as official publications of churches. 
The B.M. Rule to place all such work under the head- 
ing Liturgies is simple and has but one exception: 
the Jewish Service Books, which are placed ie the 
heading Jews. A curious case of prattice in the B.M. 
is the cataloguing of regimental histories under the 
country, for inStance, England: Army and then the 
regiment. There is no rule governing this and it is a 
practice which has grown up without a rule. The 
author is, of course, cross-referenced. 

Some further points from the 1936 Rules which 
do not come into Mr. Hanson’s scheme may be men- 
tioned. Portraits are always to be mentioned (35). 
Printers’ names for English books to 1700 and Foreign 
books to 1600 are to be given and publishers’ names 
for all English books and Foreign books to 1700 are 
to be given (30). 

Hyers (Faith Holmes) The Library and the 
Radio. University of Chicago Press. Cam- 
bridge Univ. Press. 3s. 3d. net. 

It would appear that close relationship has been 
established for some time between the American Public 
Library and the broadcasting Stations. English librarians 
would do well to Study the methods outlined in this 
work with a view to obtaining more publicity for their 
libraries and their books. 

Joecket (Carleton B., Ed.) Current Issues in 
Library Administration. Papers presented 
before the Library Institute at the University 
of Chicago, \ugust 1-12, 1938. University 
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of Chicago Press. Cambridge Univ. Press. 


10S. net. 
The papers in this volume all deal with some 
aspects of library administration. The writers are all 


well-known members of the profession in America and 

the whole is an attempt to formulate a series of general 

principles upon which the science of library administra- 

tion can be built up. 

Jones (Alan F.) Elementary Cataloguing. 
Philip. 3s. net. 

\ useful sketch of library cataloguing for junior 
assistants. \n introduétion to the more important 
works on the subject by Henry A. Sharp and Margaret 
Mann. 

Kxess (Arnold C.) Incunabula Scientifica et 
Medica. Short Title List. Bruges, Saint 


Catherine Press. New York Academy of 


Medicine. 

The books on special subjeé&s printed during the 
1sth century are almost the only works of that period 
to interest colleétors and Students in these days. Of 
course the earlier specimens and works from the rarer 
presses will always hold their own, but the medical and 
scientific treatises which Dr. Klebs has registered are 
of the greatest importance, not only because they were 
printed in the 15th century, but because they form an 
important link in the history of knowledge between 
the classical period and the rise of modern thought. 
KrasBE (Dr. Wilhelm) Bibliographie ein 

Hilfsbuch fiir Bibliothekspraktikanten. Leip- 
zig, Einkaufshaus fiir Buchareien G.m.b.H. 

\ useful guide to bibliographical helps. Prin- 
cipally deals with the national — bibliographies, 
biographies, and cyclopaedias, but has a seétion on 
special bibliographies. 

Rounps (Joseph B.) Research Facilities of the 
International Labour Office Available to 
Libraries. Geneva, International Labour 
Office. 

We have here a full account of the library and 
archives of the L.L.O., with an analysis of its publica- 
tions. Full details are given of libraries where sets of 
the publications can be consulted and also direétions 
ate provided for Students in order that they may be 
able to make the fullest use of the 1.L.O. facilities. 

GENERAL. 

BARKER (Ernest) The Values of Life. Essays 
on the Circles and Centres of Duty. Blackie, 
38. 6d. net. 

\ small book for thoughtful readers. The author 
deals with such subjeéts as Marriage, Parents and 
Children, the Household, the Art of Social Intercourse, 
and, more ambitiously, with Responsibility in the 
Realm of Foreign Affairs, Nationalism, Party and 
Loyalty to Party : in short, as he savs, with the things 
which had a particular interest for him. 

BripGMAN (G. F. L.) The Pressman and the 
Law. Pitman. 3s. 6d. net. 

Journalists have to be very careful to keep on the 
right side of the law. This work is an excellent little 
manual calculated to help the working journalist to 
avoid the more common pitfalls. 








McCoy’s Dictionary 
of Customs and Excise 


Definitions substantiated by citation of authority 
Information re Licences, Duties, etc., dealt with 
bv the Department—to-davy and long ago. Full of 
historical interest. 


MOST VALUABLE BOOK OF REFERENCE 
““Should be on shelves of every Reference Library ™ 
Customs and Excise Journal. 


7/6 Post free U.K., from 
H. H. GREAVES, LTD., 106/110 Lordship Lane, 8 .E .22 











CrarkE (John J.) Social Administration. 
Third Edition. Pitman. 15s. net. 

The chapters on Public Assistance which appeared 
in the earlier editions of this work have now been 
published separately. New chapters deal with Educa 
tion with special reference to Industry, legislation on 
Unemployment Assistance, and Methods of Industrial 
Peace. The Factories A@ of 1937 is incorporated in a 
new seétion on The State and Labour. The whole of 
the text has been revised and the 780 pages of which 
the book consists aims at covering the whole scheme of 
Social Administration in this country. The Bibliography 
and index are both adequate, 

THe ENGutsH Countrysipe. A Survey of its 
Chief Features. With an Introduétion by 
H. J]. Massingham. Illus. Batsford. 6s. net. 

\ survey of English scenery from the point of 
view of its most pronounced features, these features 
being divided up into “* The Hedge Chequerwork,” 
* Valleys and Orchards,”’ “* The Downs,”’ “* Hills and 
Wolds,” “* Moors and Fells,”’ ““ Mountains and Lakes,” 
“Sands and Heaths,” “‘ Fens and Levels’ and ‘* The 
Coastlands.’’ Each type is described by an expert on 
the subjeé&t and Mr. Massingham provides an intro 
du@tiion on “ The Evolution of the Countryside.”” An 
interesting work which is also a useful guide now that 
the holiday season is here. It is greatly enhanced by 
over 100 illustrations from beautiful photographs which 
clearly show the type of country to be found in each 
county. 

Gitespt& (Stirling) Celluloid Safari. Filming 
Big Game from Cape to Cairo. Photographs 
by J. Blake Dalrymple and the Author. 
Blackie. 12s. 6d. net. 

Game hunting with a camera. Roger Courtney 
in his book, Clams of Africa, says, ““ Any fool can shoot 
a thing, but it takes courage, patience, and a complete 
knowledge of bushcraft to get the unsuspeéting lords 
of the jungle to Stand for their portrait.’’ The authors, 
two young Scotsmen, travelled 25,000 miles through 
\frica, without rifle or shot-gun, but armed only with 
their cameras Their adventures have been well 
written, and with a ready sense of humour. Photo- 
graphic illustrations and map of the route accompany 
the volume. 


Hatie (Richard N.) Composition for Photo 
graphers, A Course of Instruétion in the Art 
and Science of Composition as applied to 
Portrait and Landscape Photography. Illus. 
Fountain Press. 10s, 6d.net. 
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CHAMBERLAIN (Viétor) Ideas for Press Piétures. 
Illus. Fountain Press. 3s. 6d. net. 


Grover (Dr. B. T. J.) Photographic Filters : 
Their Uses and Advantages. Fountain 
Press. 1s. 6d. net. 

lhe Fountain Press are well-known publishers of 
works for photographers and here are three of their 
recent re-issues. Most important of these is Mr. Haile’s 
work, the material for which appeared originally in the 

Institute of British Photographers’ Record. The lessons 

ind examples in their revised and amplitied form will 

now be found invaluable. Ideas for press pictures arc 
iS important in journalism as the more sombre side 
of “ Stories "’ and Mr. Chamberlain has pointed the way 
to successful press photography in his handy text book 

Nor can Dr. Glover's book in its revised form be 

regarded as anything but indispensable to those who 

require the best advice as to photographic reproduction. 


Howarpb (Colin) From Land’s End to John o’ 
Groats. Illus. by Margaret Jolman. Blackie. 
8s. 6d. net. 

Chis is a travel Story of a fourteen-day tour across 
England. It is not a book of haphazard adventure, but 
an interestingly written account of a traveller passing 
through out-of-the-way places and noting the beauty, 
and historical fa¢ts and legends of the country 


Lyons (R. S$.) Wonders of Modern Industry. 
Illus. Blackie. 5s. net. 
\ record of many of the high-spots of modern 
industry. Fully illustrated 


Moore (T. Inglis) Adagio in Blue. Poems. 
\ustralia and London, Angus and Robert 
son. 6s. net. 

Ihis volume contains a seleétion of Poems written 
over a period of years in AuStralia, England and the 
Philippine Islands. “ Druidic Gums ”’ was awarded the 
second prize in the Short Poem seétion of the Literary 
competitions conduéted by Australia’s 1soth Anni 
versary Celebrations Committee \ poem in tribute 
to Hugh McCrae was awarded the Verse Medal of 1932 
by the Fellowship of Australian Writers 


Naptrer (S. Elliott) Men and Cities. Being the 
Journeyings of a Journalist. Illus. Australia 
and London, Angus and Robertson. 7s. 6d. 
net. 

\ well-described journey from Sydney, through 
the Panama Canal to Colon and the Caribbean and on 
to Java and Singapore. The author touches lightly on 
the history, scenery, native life of cach place visited 
and gives many amusing anecdotes. There is a useful 
index and the book is well illustrated from photographs. 


NELSON Discusston Books. General Editors, 
Dr. Richard Wilson and A. J. J. Ratcliff, 
M.A. Nelson. 2s. net. 

49 Brarruwatre (Dr. E. W.) Parent and Child. 

[he important years of a child’s life regarded 
from the point of view of charaéter-forming are from 


birth to five. Here are numerous rules and suggestions 
for securing and improving mental and physical 





health. Chapters deal with religion, literature, games, 

sex, jealousy, anger, bad language, emotional shock, 

sleep, accidents, drugs and many other phases of child- 

life. 

so. Jasr (L. Stanley) The Library and the 
Community. Illus. 

The history and development of the Public Library 
is told in a very clear manner and Mr. Jast then proceeds 
to show the attual work that is done to-day by the 
great library organization that Starts from the village 
library and finishes up with the National Central 
Library and the British Museum. 

52 Rousse (W. H. D.) Homer. 

Everything that the simple-minded man, that is 
to say one who has not mastered the original Greek 
text, needs to know about Homer is dealt with in this 
little book. A final chapter on the translations of 
Homer will be found very valuable. 


69. ReyNoups (E. E.) The League Experiment. 

The historical survey of the League of Nations is 
outlined for the purpose of discussing the two principal 
articles of the covenant, namely Article to (the 
guarantees of Territory) and Article 16 (Sanétions). 
These points give fruit for discussion because of the 
events of the last few years. 

NickaLis (Guy) Life’s a Pudding, an auto- 
biography, with an additional chapter by 
G. O. Nickalls. Illus. Faber. 15s. net. 

his is the autobiography of a man who reached 
tame by his skill as an oarsman. The book deals largely 
with his remarkable records in rowing from the age of 
cighteen when he won the Ladies Plate in the Eton 
crew of 1885, until he helped the Leander crew of 1908 
win world honours in the Olympic Games. The Story, 
however, is not confined to his rowing career, and his 
sixty years of recollections cover his childhood, his 
life at Eton, sporting activities of hunting, steeple- 
chasing, shooting, fishing, and hunting big game, 
throughout Scotland, Norway, the Tyrol, and Rhodesia, 
as well as his training as a P.T. instruétor in the War. 
Guy Nickalls died in 1935 and the last chapter by his 
son, Gully Nickalls, who also has a distinguished 
rowing career, gives a pi€ture of his home life. The 
illustrations are from photographs. 

REISCHAUER (Robert Karl) Japan Government- 
Politics. Nelson. 7s. 6d. net. 

Dr. Reischauer of Princeton University died before 
completing his study of the conditions existing in Japan 
and his wife took over the delicate task of completing 
the work with the help of other experts. There are two 
main seétions of the volume, the first dealing with the 
political theory and Government of the country and 
the second with the funétions of the Japanese Govern- 
ment between 1889 and 1938. Although he foresaw 
something of what was to come in the future, the author 
had hopes that the war against China was not inevitable 
and he describes some of the forces which were tending 
towards the final disaster. A short bibliography, a 
glossary and end-paper maps amplify the work. 
Scorr-Moncrirrr (George) The Lowlands of 

Scotland. Illus. Batsford. 8s. 6d. net. 

'he author knows well the Lowlands of Scotland. 
His sympathy and love for this part of Scotland has 
enabled him to describe it in the most picturesque 
manner. It is said that the Lowlands has not the 
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ecstatic scenery of the Highlands, which may be so, 

yet life can be more easily lived there because the 

climate is more suitable. Beauty of every kind can be 
found in this part of the country as the 115 brilliant 
photographic illustrations show. 

TENNYSON (Julian) Suffolk Scene. A Book of 
Description and Adventure. Illus. Blackie. 
8s. 6d. net. 

Here we have an adventurous and descriptive 
piéture of Suffolk by the great-grandson of the poet 

Tennyson. The author relates in a most convincing 


way the life and habits of the countryside. Every- 
thing about Suffolk is unexpeéted, he writes ; its views, 
valleys, villages and farms Its castles and abbeys 
make of it an antiquarians’ Utopia. 

FICTION. 


\sHron (Mary Grace) The Gates of Luthany. 
Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 

John Renshawe is a Strange character. Born in a 
slum he goes through life with the terrifying knowledge 
that his father murdered his mother. His one idea is 
to conceal this knowledge, but inadvertently he reveals 
it to Doris who lures him into marriage. They are 
unhappy and he finds true companionship in the person 
of Eleanor Delmore. A novel written with strength, 
and insight into human charaéter 
BETTERIDGE (Don) Cast Iron Alibi. Jenkins. 

7s. 6d. net. 

\ detective Story of the better type. The cast iron 
alibi which proteéted Arthur Crofton could not be broken 
by Inspector Duncan. Will the reader find a flaw before 
he arrives at page 249? A very interesting problem. 
BousFIrELD (H. T. W.) The God with Four 

(rms and Other Stories. Barker. 7s. 6d. net. 

I'welve really good Stories with a touch of the 
macabre or the mySterious about most of them. ‘* Music 
Hath Charms,” “ The Unknown Island "’ and the onc 
from which the book takes its title are perhaps the most 
absorbing in a volume which will pass a pleasant hour. 
Corserr (james) Who Was the Killer? 

Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 

\ very complicated murder story Everybody’s 
past seems to have been somewhat lurid and many 
chara¢ters appear as other than their real selves, but it 
all comes right owing to one or two pieces of luck 
happening to the detective 
DEARDEN (R. L.) Great Circle Track. Jenkins. 

7s. 6d. net. 

\ good story of the steamship Darlham and what 
happens to her and her passengers when one of them, 
Captain Wrest, who is on board with his beautiful 
daughter Patricia, shoots an albatross. The mis 
fortunes that follow, and they are plenty, are 
put down by the crew to the old deep-sea super 
tition. Deaths, treachery, spying and love affairs 
march with the story and keep the reader thoroughly 
interested. 

JEPSON (R. W., Editor) Stories of Deteétion. 
Line Drawings by Nat Long. Longmans, 
Green. 2s. 6d. net 

\ colleétion of seven good Stories by famous 
writers of dete&tive fiction, Dorothy Sayers, Chesterton, 
Bentley, the Coles and Austin Freeman among them. 





Lockxwoop (Vere) Marry the Caid. Jenkins. 
7s. 6d. net. 

\ glamorous story of the North African Desert 
which must be read to be believed. Judith Colbrook, 
whose father is a mine direétor, takes a holiday in 
Morocco. ( aptured by El] Rasch, the Moor, the 
Colbrooks are held to ransom and Judith secures their 
release by marrying Caid Caryl who can assure her of 
his proteétion. Naturally in this kind of story the 
marriage is in name only, and the love between Judith 
and the Caid develops before she finds out his identity 
and a second ceremony is performed. 


Rirson (Lady Kitty) A Kiss for Kara. Jenkins. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Romaine leaves England to accept an appoint 
ment as Master of the Horse to the Queen of Angolia. 
\ngolians, Kiribians, horses, war and love are well 
mingled in this brightly-coloured Story. The hero 
divulges himself at last by telling everyone that he is 
the second son of an English duke and all ends happily 
for Romaine 
SHARP (David) The Frightened Sailor. Jenkins. 

7s. 6d. net. 

The author appears to have used every available 
cliché in this story. The locked room, mysterious 
disappearances, druggings and kidnappings, make up 
an exciting thriller and if the reader Sticks very closely 
to it and turns back every now and again to check a 
point or two, he may discover what it is all about. 


STEVENSON (Trail) The Silver Arrow Murder. 
Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 

Delaballe’s body was found transtixed with nine 
arrows. It took all the police, private deteétives and 
nice old ladies in the place to solve the problem. The 
murder has our hearty approval. 


WEEK-END WopkHouskE.  Introdyétion by 
Hilaire Belloc. With Sicneesie Kerr. 
Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 

The world of readers is divided into two definite 
classes : those who devour everything by Wodchouse 
and those who cannot stand his work at any price. 
I'he former class will appreciate this selection from the 
works of their favourite author and will place it on the 
shelf besides the Jeeves Omnibus and the Mulliner 
Omnibus, neither of which it duplicates in any respeét, 


JUVENILE. 


\NDERSON (Paul L.) Pugnax the Gladiator. 
Illus. Appleton-Century Company. 7s. 6d. 
net. 

\n interesting Story for younger children of a 
young Gaul captured in battle and sold as a gladiator 
in Rome. His struggles before he wins freedom and 
the right to become a Roman citizen give a good piéture 
of Roman life and society. 

BraGpon (Lillian |.) Tell me the Time, 
Please. Illus. by Frank and Margaret 
Phares. Pitman. 2s. 6d. net. 

\ little piéture-book for children, telling in simple 
pictures and text the history of how time was measured 
through the ages and ending with a rhyme by which 
children can learn how to tell time. 
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DEANE (Bernard) Master of the Mountain. 
\ Story of the Australian Bush. Coloured 
frontis. R.T.S. 2s. net. 

Ihe Australian Bush forms the background of this 
long and entertaining boys’ story in which riding, 
racing and round-ups form the greater part. But at the 
close is an interesting discovery which leads the young 
hero to win a good reward 


Deane (Wallace) Three Comrades in Fiji 
Coloured frontis. R.T.S. 2s. 6d. net. 

Ihe holiday adventures of two Australian school 
boys in Fiji, with a Fijian companion. Deane Wallace 
spent much of his own youth amongst the South 
Pacific Islands and writes about sharks, and turtles, 
the fruits and fish, hurricanes, etc 


Dempster (Guy) Secret of the Desert. Coloured 
frontis. R.T.S. 2s. 6d. net. 

\croplanes hovering over the African desert arc 
responsible for a Strange discovery and when two British 
Officers wet on the job which Michael sets them there 
s no Stopping them until they expose a terrible plot 
und save everybody from disaster. Excitement and 
horror fill che pages of this absorbing Story 


Duranp (Grace) High Tide Island. Illus 
R.T.S. 5s. net 
David and his little sister Mona, whose parents 
ure lost in an earthquake, are very unhappy at their 
school and Stow away on a Channel! boat, but working 
in a boarding house is little better and it is not until 
their second flight that they find happiness and thrilling 
sdventures on a delightful island 
Evans (Constance M.) Secret of the Brown 
Shed. Coloured frontis. R.T.S. 1s. 6d. net 
Boys and girls both will appreciate this story which 
deals with an exciting myStery at holiday time. Youth 
ful deteétiv ~. follow clues and come up against Strange 
happenings and the criminals who try to cheat them of 
their reward get what they well deserve 
LuMSDEN (Alec) Wits in the Wind. Coloured 
frontis. R.T.S. 2s. 6d. net. 
Flying adventures of every kind which vladden 
the heart and Stimulate the imagination of boy readers 
Chases over moors, through flood and fire, call tor 


speed and skill in outwitting criminals 


MippLETON (Ivy Triumphant Pimpernels 
Coloured trontis. R.T.S. 2s. net 

Che adventures of a Patrol of Girl Guides, known 
is The Scarlet Pimpernels. All Guides will be interested 
in the description of their tracking-games, carol-singing, 
visits to blind ( ompanics, wor xd deeds, ct 
Prrr (Nora EB.) Fernhill Adventures. Coloured 

trontis. R.T.S. 2s. net. 

\ vear in the life of the Brownies of Fernhill 
Vheir cooking, parties, outings, gardening, etc., make 
i happy Story of very real children, and shows the 
charm of everyday things 
Prour (Geoffrey) Mystery Marsh 

frontis. R.T.S. 2s. 6d. net 

\ Story of Bo 
Fens, during their investigation of the secret of a 
tron! uarded old house in the East Anglian marshes, 


( oloured 


outs and their adventures in the 








Sim (Vere) The Quest of the Star. Illus. by 
\. H. Watson. Blackie. 3s. 6d. net. 

\ charming tale for young children of life amongst 
fairies, gipsies, good knights and wicked archers in 
the search of four children for the wonderful Star which 
will help their little blind sister to see. A modern form 
of Pilgrims’ Progress. 

Smirn (B. Webster) Fridtjof Nansen. Illus, 
Blackie. 2s. 6d. net. 
\ brief life Story of the famous explorer and 
scientist especially written for young people. 
PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
\.L.A. BULLETIN, June, 1939.—-THE LIBRARIAN, 
June, 1939. THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
RECORD, June, 1939.—-THE LIBRARY JOURNAL, 
May 15th, June 1st, 1939.—MORE BOOKS, The 
Bulletin of the Boston Public Library, June, 1939.— 
NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES, April, 1939. 


Classes in Librarianship 


SESSION 1939-40. 


Cuasses will be held again next September at 
Catford Commercial (Main) Institute, Brown- 
hill Road, Catford, S.E.6. Courses will be 
available for the Elementary and Intermediate 
Examinations, and will continue until May, 
1940 

Owing to the difficulty that many assistants 
experience in obtaining free evenings it has 
been decided, as an experiment, to hold all the 
lectures on Wednesday evenings. The pro- 
posed time table is as follows : 
Elementary Classification, 
Cataloguing and Accession’ 
Methods. 
Elementary Library 
Administration. 
(3) 7.30—8.30. Classification , Intermediate 
(4) 8.30—9.30. Cataloguing / Examination. 

The lecturer for subjeéts (1) and (4) will be 
}. Packman, B.A., F.L.A., Assistant Librarian 
of the London School of Economics, and for 
subjeéts (2) and (3) E. R. J. Hawkins, F.L.A, 
Senior Cataloguer, Croydon Public Libraries. 

It is hopéd that these short but intensive 
lectures will prove valuable to assistants with 
little time available and, combined with graded 
readings, will assist them in pursuing a useful 
course of study. Leétures in literary history are 
available in the Institute’s other courses. 

Further particulars may be obtained from 

the Principal of the Institute, which is easily 
reached from surrounding distriéts in London, 
Kent and Surrey. 


(1) 7.30—8.30. 


(2) 8.30—9.30. 








